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supervisors to be occupied on any of the said days,
that then every person that should have sent any
such carriage shall send to the said work for every
carriage so spared two able men, there to labour for
that day, upon pain to lose for every man not so sent
to the said work I2cl. And every person and car-
riage aforesaid shall have and bring with them such
shovels, spades, picks, mattocks, and other tools and
instruments as they do make their own ditches and
fences withal, and such as be necessary for their said
work: and all the persons and carriages shall do and
keep their work as they shall be appointed by the said
supervisors or one of them, eight hours of every the
said days, unless they shall be otherwise licensed by
the said supervisors or one of them."

I think every one will agree that all this reads a
great deal more like an account of the feudal services
of tenants on a manor than a description of a highway
rate. There is no attempt to make the amount of
service rendered vary with the varying requirements
of different seasons and different districts. It is true
that the lawyers hold that, if the labour prescribed by
the act was not sufficient to keep the roads in repair,
the parishioners ought to give more labour;1 but this
was a legal counsel of perfection of no practical im-
portance. The whole system was so alien to the
system of rating that the "statute labour," as it was
called, never developed into a rate. It lingered on to
the present century,2 alongside of turnpikes and rates.

Bridges too, which were much more expensive
works in comparison with roads than they are now,

1 See "Dalton, Country Justice CM!, of 1742, p. 115.
a Till the passing of the act 5 & 6 W. IV., c. 50.